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Chapter 7: Part 1: The two pilgrims speak about 
Karakul lake and Kongur. 



Hariram Maharaj looked at the two pilgrims with 
wonder and amazement. The Jain monk nodded his head 
in awe. Strange are the ways of the Gods, he thought to 
himself. These two pilgrims spoke in a language that 
seemed like very ancient Pharsi, the singsong manner in 
which the priests at the temple at Navsari would speak. 
He did not understand anything but he was familiar with 
the sounds and the words. He spoke in Hindi to Maharaj, 
and said, "Praise be to all those who seek the best of 
their lives here at the Ashtapada. Peace be with all those 
who seek to come here and meet others from so many 
other religions." 

Luo Tsering understood the intention behind the words 
of the Jain monk though he did not understood any 
Hindi. He asked Maharaj, "Do ask these two pilgrims if 
they would stay and wait for their colleagues or would 
they go ahead or return to the Rang Renpoche?" The 
elder pilgrim seemed to have understood the question, 
for it was he who replied, "I thank you for your 
hospitality, my brother, for it was indeed a terrible night 
that we survived together. It was because of your good, 
tented eatery here, and the food that we received, as did 
all the other pilgrims, that we are safe today. It could 
have easily been a disaster." 

The words of gratitude were welcome to Luo Tsering, 
for it was rare that he was told that he had done a 
splendid job. He replied, "Where do you come from, if 
you are to the west of Ngari? And, you say that you are 
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also west of Tibet? These pilgrims here are from India 
and they do not know our land the manner in which we 
do. I am myself not from Shiquanhe. But, this is a good 
land and we are blessed that these pilgrims come here, 
each year and we benefit from the trade? Are you also 
traders in your land? Is there good business in your 
place?" 

The other pilgrims had drifted away, eager to get out of 
the eatery, and soak up some of the bright sun that was 
shining down. The Jain monk stayed back near the stove, 
sitting alongside Hariram Maharaj. The younger monk 
had not spoken and had kept his silence, but looked 
extremely at peace, and did not seem to be disturbed by 
the discussion. The elder pilgrim looked around at his 
audience, and bowed to show his gratitude and to signal 
the fact that he did not resent the question about his 
identity and his nativity. 

"We come from a similar place to the Rang Renpoche, 
and we come to this region in pilgrimage. Our place is 
near the great lake that you and the Indians know as the 
Great Karakul. This lake is also like the lakes near the 
Rang Renpoche, and yet, is similar in not allowing us 
and the other locals to benefit through any agriculture," 
said the elder pilgrim, "Our Lake is below the great 
mountain ranges, that the Han Chinese and others in the 
world know as the Pamirs. We live below the shadow of 
the great Kongur Mountain." 

The pilgrims from India did not respond, and Maharaj 
continued to wait to hear the rest of the story. They did 
not know the Karakul Lake and they had not heard of the 
Kongur Mountain. The Jain monk understood that the 
story was over, and he replied, "We do not know of 



these places. But, I do understand that your place is 
towards Iran from Tibet. And therefore, the use of the 
strange language and dialect is understandable. How 
come that you say that your gods are different? The 
Parsis from Iran in India did not seem to have many 
gods deep inside mountains." 

Maharaj said, "Yes. The Parsis in India do not have gods 
that they visit inside or on top of mountains. So how did 
you say that your religion and way of life is linked to the 
mountains that are the homes of your gods that you 
come to visit in the Rang Renpoche? I have never heard 
of Parsis coming to the Mount Kailash to offer 
pilgrimage or to pray to Shiva or Buddha. Is it in your 
religion that you would come to pray to Shiva or 
Buddha? Or, to Guru Rinpoche?" 

"We do not speak the Parsi language and we do not have 
any ancient Parsi language," replied the elder pilgrim, 
"What you heard are words that sound similar to the 
Parsi or ancient Parsi language that you think that you 
are familiar with. The Parsis in your land would not 
understand our language. And, we would not understand 
their language. It is only that some words and the 
manner of our speech are similar. That's all. Nothing 
else." 

"We did come from Iran and the areas around 
Afghanistan and the other nations that are in the region 
to our West. But, we come from a nation that existed 
much much earlier, and there is no such nation in these 
times in those regions now," the elder pilgrim said, "We 
live in poverty. We are not rich. We live in mud and 
stone houses. We live in a mixed community with 



Kirghiz nomads, who live in yurts, and our village 
exists, in peace, though we do not have money." 

The younger pilgrim stood up and came near the stove, 
extending his empty soup bowl. Maharaj refilled it 
quietly, in the manner of a householder feeding guests at 
his house, rather than in the manner of an eatery. He had 
quietly included the spicy condiments of an Indian soup 
and this had made it tastier to the bland soup that the 
Tibetans were familiar with. The younger pilgrim picked 
up some fried eatables and went back to sitting alongside 
his colleague. 

The Jain monk spoke, "My brother, what you say is 
quite fascinating. You seem to be from Iran, and you 
seem to speak Parsi, and yet you are neither. The travels 
of your people must have been accomplished hundreds 
or thousands of years ago. I must speak of this to my 
friends from the Parsi temples at Navsari. There are 
many experts in the city and they keep studying the 
history of their people. They may know something that I 
do not know." 

"But, I am still curious about why you would leave your 
other companions on the kora and return? We would not 
have done so, since we are from India, and our travel 
permit requires us to travel together and return together. 
The local police and the customs office at Nyalam would 
not permit us to travel to other regions," said the Jain 
monk, But I guess, it must be since you are from this 
land. And, you are in Tibet, since you do not seem to be 
from within China. Are you from China, or are you from 
Tibet? And why did you leave your companions behind 
at the kora?" 



The elder pilgrim nodded in agreement, and replied, 
"Yes, my brother, you who seem to be a holy man, we 
do not need travel papers or permits for travel in our 
land. We are so ancient, and have ancient traditions and 
our way of life is the manner of this land, that we do not 
know the nature of the nations of today. Tibet and China 
exist today, and in the manner of your nations, India, 
Nepal and Pakistan, we do not belong to any nation. We 
are here, because we live here. We do not participate in 
any political or social activity here. We are neither from 
China and nor from Tibet." 

"You are all curious about the pilgrims who stayed 
behind at the kora. It is very simple. They wanted to stay 
behind. You come from distant lands, and it is in your 
tradition and in the manner of nations that you are from, 
and in the manner in which the nation of China exists, 
that you are allowed to only do the kora around the 
sacred mountain," the elder pilgrim continued, "And, 
therefore, you come all this distance, do the kora, and 
you leave. But, you never come here, to be a part of this 
land. You do not come here to stay here, and to live with 
the sacred mountain. This is what we do. This is our 
land. This is our mountain. We come here, to live with 
the mountain." 

"We go back to our villages, and we return. Some of us 
stay back, and some return. We pray, we do our sacred 
rituals, and we stay here. Our group will return later," 
the elder pilgrim said, "Some of us do the kora, as I and 
my brother did it this time. I have done it twice earlier. 
We will return to the great Karakul Lake. As I said 
earlier, for us, the Rang Renpoche Mountain is more 
sacred than to any of you. My holy brother from India, I 
know, you had said that the legend of the Ashtapada 



Mountain would be the earliest, and we bow to you and 
to the legend." 

Maharaj was absolutely fascinated. His goal of 
completing 108 koras was nothing compared to what the 
elder pilgrim was telling him. He had been living 
illegally in Shiquanhe, and forever, he seemed to fear 
that he would be caught and sent back. He made up his 
mind now, at the words of the elder pilgrim, and said, 
"Brother, I am very happy to hear what you say. I would 
also like to stay on the sacred mountain, and keep on 
doing the kora. I fear the cold for I am from the plains of 
India. Please tell your people that you can come here, to 
this eatery of Luo Tsering, and you can always stay here, 
in your travel to the sacred mountain. I shall do the kora 
with you the next year, if you would return, and I will 
wait for you. Truly, this place is tremendous in its 
magic." 



Chapter 7: Part 2: The drawing of the four 
wheels on the Lake marshes. 



Where had the young boy gone? He had been sitting 
near the Lake, and Vijay Kulkarni was absolutely sure 
that he had indeed seen him very clearly. The surreal 
aspect of the young boy seated on what must have been 
extremely cold marshy areas, and then, to have 
disappeared, seemed extremely typical of what he should 
have expected here at the Manasarovar Lake, he thought. 
So early in the morning, and especially after the 
rainstorm and the visions he had of something happening 
on Mount Kailash, it was typical that he saw stuff 
happening by themselves at the Lake also. 

Himanshu and Paramita were almost near the Serka 
Khim area, and were pretending to take photographs of 
the area and the Chiu Gompa. The other pilgrims had 
begun to climb up to the monastery. Vijay walked 
speedily, without running, to the spot where had had 
seen the young boy. He did not look back at the vehicles 
or at the group of pilgrims. He knew that Himanshu 
knew his job and Paramita was very good at identifying 
the rock types. He did not have to push them or ask them 
to be diligent. They were better at their work than him. 

The small grassy mound was empty. The boy was not to 
be seen. Vijay walked around the mound. It was barely 
two feet above the marshy slush and the smooth stones 
on the bare fallow land. Himanshu called out, "Vijay, be 
cautious. A monk seems to be walking towards you from 
the Chiu Gompa. He seems to be quite a senior one, by 
the colour of his robes." Vijay kept walking around the 
mound and turned towards the monastery hill and could 



make out the monk walking down the slope towards the 
Serka Khim area. He may have some other work, and 
may not be related to the sighting of the young boy, 
thought Vijay. 

Where had the young boy disappeared? There was no 
pathway around these mounds, and there did not seem to 
be any well or hole in the ground for him to slip into. 
Could one hide below these mounds? Not possible, 
thought Vijay. He climbed up on the grass mound that 
he had seen the young boy seated upon, and walked 
around. It was a largish mound, and had not seemed to 
be of such a size, when he had seen it from a distance. 
The grass was wet with the morning dew and there were 
puddles of water seeping in, from the leftover since the 
rainstorm. 

Vijay walked about on the grass mound. At places it was 
very soft and slushy and mostly covered by the grass 
made heavy by water and dew. There seemed to be an 
open fallow patch towards the Lake edge, and it was 
obviously looking very different. He went to the open 
patch, and stood staring at what he could see. Himanshu 
and Paramita had been keeping a watch out for the 
senior-looking monk who had been walking down from 
the Chiu Gompa, and decided to join Vijay. It was 
apparent that he seemed to be excited about something, 
and there was this monk who was walking towards him. 

The sight was amazing. There were some drawings on 
the fallow land, drawn by a wet stick that was lying 
nearby. It seemed like the young boy had sketched four 
circles, with lines inside each one, more in the form of 
spokes of a bike's wheel. The four circles were drawn in 
a line, next to each other. What had the young boy done? 
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Why did he draw these four circles? Suddenly, Vijay 
realized that the monk from the Chiu Gompa was 
walking straight towards the grass mound, and he was 
walking quite rapidly, despite his age. He was a senior 
monk, and it would not do to avoid talking to him. Vijay 
lifted his hand and waved in a friendly manner at the 
monk, and hoped that it would suffice to establish his 
good intentions. 

The Sherpa boy had begun to walk towards Himanshu 
and Paramita, having noticed the monk who had been 
walking away from the monastery. Was it perhaps so 
obvious that the three of them were doing something 
different? Vijay kept looking at the sketch and tried to 
remember all the drawings and the imagery of the 
thangkas that he had seen and studied before he had 
come on this trip. He had never seen any such design or 
sketch in any of the Buddhist imagery, paintings or 
illustrations in the books that he had studied, or the 
monasteries that he had visited in India, in Himachal, at 
Dharamsala and at Nalanda. The thangkas that he had 
seen at the monasteries in Ladakh did not have any such 
sketch. 

Where had the young boy gone? How had he managed 
to disappear? Why did he not have any clothes on him? 
How did he survive without clothes in this extreme and 
bitter cold climate? Vijay kept looking around the grass 
mound and at the fallow open land where the sketch had 
been made. It had been made deliberately, and had been 
done so in the morning. The stick had been used to 
sketch the four wheels or circles. They seemed to be 
wheels, he thought, because of the lines that had been 
sketched in the manner of spokes radiating out from the 
center. 



The senior monk came up on the grassy mound and 
greeted Vijay in perfect Hindi, and said, "Brother, 
welcome to the Chiu Gompa. I notice that you did not 
bother to climb up into the Gompa but you prefer to 
wander about in the marshy lands. I come to warn you to 
be careful of the bitter cold. It was a very bad rainstorm 
yesterday night, and today could be dangerous to those 
who do not know these mountains. Come with me, and 
let us return to the monastery." 

Vijay thought, what the heck, perhaps the senior monk 
could help figure out the sketch of the four wheels. He 
pointed out to the location, and to the sketch on the 
ground, and said, "Sirji, you speak very good Hindi. It 
sounds like music to us, for we find it is very difficult to 
understand the local language. I came to this grassy 
mound because I saw something very strange. Look at 
that sketch on the ground. It seems to be a sketch of four 
wheels, side by side. I am also disturbed that I had a 
sudden vision of a young boy who was sitting at this 
place, without any clothes." 

Himanshu and Paramita had been listening quietly, and 
looked startled at the statement by Vijay that he had seen 
a young boy out of nowhere. They kept their silence, and 
walked up with the senior monk to the spot where the 
sketch had been made. The senior monk introduced 
himself, "My Hindi is from the years that I was at the 
various monasteries in India, and visiting various places. 
I also get to meet and talk to the several pilgrim groups 
from India, and I am always happy to allow them to stay 
overnight with us. I saw you wandering around, and I 
rushed here. Last week, we had two pilgrims who died 
due to altitude sickness, while wanting to take bath in 
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the Lake. Not everyone can do so, for their health and 
age may not permit them." 

Vijay smiled, and replied, "Thank you, Sirji. I 
understand your concern. I am very familiar with similar 
altitudes and we are good at being sensible in these 
mountains. You are correct. A small mistake could have 
dangerous consequences. Please take a look at the sketch 
of the four circles here. The young boy, who I had seen, 
must have been sitting here. The sketch here proves that 
I had not imagined it, and that I am telling the truth. The 
strange part of what I saw was that the young boy 
seemed to have some sort of metal shirt on his chest and 
back. He did not have any clothes on himself. He was 
also wearing a helmet of some sort." 

"But, please take a look at the sketch. I have not seen 
anything of this sort in any Buddhist monastery or any 
book," Vijay said. The senior monk looked at the sketch 
and walked about and was looking around. He seemed to 
come to some sort of conclusion within himself, and 
replied, "Brother, you are different. You are able to 
understand this land. Therefore, these mountains have 
adopted you, and you are able to see what is here to see. 
Such visions are not strange to us, except that I have not 
seen any vision during the entire period of many years 
that I have been in Tibet. But, people do see different 
visions, and that is part of our daily life here, in this 
remote high mountains of the world." 

"What you see is definitely not Buddhist," he continued, 
pointing at the sketch, "This is not Hindu or Jain. This is 
Bon. This is an extremely unique sketch, and is known 
to us as the - The Setting Side by Side of the Four 
Wheels. This comes from the teachings of Great 
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Perfection. Each circle is a Khor-lo, or, a Wheel of 
Teaching. This is not like Hindu Tantra or Chakra or 
whatever. This is very different and is a sketch of a very 
ancient teaching. It is rare to see anyone sketch it so 
easily on such barren land, and yet be able to convey its 
teaching. The four wheels depict the wheels of a vehicle. 
They convey the need to understand these four schools 
of thought, for it is through the motion of all four aspects 
of Teaching that the vehicle can move forward. Did you 
see the boy go somewhere? I did not see any boy 
walking around in this marshy land. We are very 
attentive." 
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Chapter 7: Part 3: They decide to go to the 
Gyangdrak Gompa 



A Sherpa guide from the tourist group had been given 
the duty by the tour-leader to stay behind at Darchen and 
take care of the pilgrims who stayed behind, for 
problems of altitude sickness, breathlessness and fear of 
walking at these heights. Such problems came in many 
forms. Some got breathless, while some got 
claustrophobic in their tents at night. Some pilgrims 
were known to have got claustrophobic inside their 
sleeping bags, because of the heavy sweaters and 
woolens and blankets and other stuff covering them to 
protect them from the cold. The tour-guides knew about 
these problems and the Sherpa guides were trained to be 
protective of the pilgrims and take care of them in an 
affectionate manner. Some did, actually most guides 
took care of the pilgrims in their groups. Some did not, 
and these were rare. 

The monk from Nalanda discussed the visit to Gyengtak 
Gompa with the Sherpa guide and informed him that the 
policeman would also accompany them. Shenshe waved 
to the Sherpa and called out and said, "Go and get three 
horses, horse-boys and one yak with one yak-boy. You 
will also come with us and bring your other Sherpa boy 
also. We will go to Gyangdrak and we will stay there 
tonight. I want to see the mountain call this sikh pilgrim. 
He says that the mountain talks to him. They think I 
have no other work here at Darchen. It is okay. We will 
all go together and stay at Gyangdrak tonight instead of 
Darchen." 
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The Sherpa guide had been seeing all the arguments and 
discussion since the night before and he had been sitting 
quietly at one corner of the tented eatery through the 
rainstorm. His brother was with him, and they had been 
with this tour group for more than five years. The tour- 
leader was a very good man, from their remote village in 
Nepal. He had gone to Mumbai and established a good 
tour agency that brought pilgrims to the Mount Kailash 
from all over India. Some pilgrims came from other 
countries and they had begun to trust this tour group. 
The Sherpa guide knew better than to argue with a 
policeman, even if in Nepal. And this was not Nepal, 
and this policeman was not a 'Tibeti', but a 'Chini 
Police'. He went about organizing the animals and boys. 

Sardar Amarpal Singh had completed his prayers and sat 
quietly inside the tented eatery, contemplating his prayer 
beads and his stainless steel bangle. He wore a single 
bangle, very thick, and he considered it to be more 
precious than the prayer beads. He took out a cotton 
scarf, orangish-saffron in colour, and began to polish the 
bangle. As he polished it, his mind went back to his 
house, and to Amritsar in India, and to the Amrit 
Sarovar, the sacred tank around the Harmandir Sahib 
Temple. He had been sitting at the steps and had been 
deeply immersed in feeling a happy glow at seeing the 
temple in the evening. At that moment, a tall, well-built, 
Sikh Sevaadar (= volunteer), had come up to him and 
mysteriously produced the prayer beads, the steel bangle 
and the cotton scarf and gave it to him and walked away. 

Amarpal felt that it was most definitely a miracle. It was 
a sign from the sacred book, and from the Sikh gurus, to 
go closer to the temple, to learn more about the word of 
Guru Nanak, and to do something significant in his life. 
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Since that day, more than fifteen years ago, Amarpal had 
left his family, property and partnerships with his 
brothers and uncles, and had gone into the service of the 
temple. The priests at the temple had been reluctant to 
allow him initially, for he had come from a large joint 
family, and they wondered if he had left his family after 
fights and problems. Amarpal returned to his family and 
brought back men and women from his house to meet 
the seniormost granthi (= priest) at the Harmandir Sahib 
temple. They had jointly vouched for Amarpal's serious 
intent and his total devotion to the word of Guru Nanak. 

He had not gone about trying to become a granthi, or a 
sevaadaar or a kar sevak (= voluntary worker or helper) 
at the Golden Temple premises, and the various other 
establishments in the complex. He immersed himself in 
the library in the temple and at the Akal Takht (= the 
highest body of the Sikh religion). He kept walking 
around in the museum premises at the temple and visited 
all libraries and museums in Amritsar. He had wanted to 
understand the world of his first teacher, Guru Nanak, 
and he had wanted to understand why the great man had 
done what he had done. Thereafter, Amarpal had 
decided to focus and limit himself to the Udaasi (= 
travelogues and pilgrimages) of Guru Nanak, and 
especially his third Udaasi that had brought him to 
Sumeru. 

Shenshe and the monk from Nalanda checked out the 
horses and the yak and the boys. Luggage and sleeping 
bags and food packages were loaded on to the yak. The 
team moved out of Darchen, with Amarpal, Shenshe and 
the monk from Nalanda riding the horses. The boys kept 
a tight grip on the bridles and walked at a rapid pace 
towards Gyangdrak. The Nandi Hill and the Mount 
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Kailash peak could be seen glistening under bright 
sunlight. A small rivulet coming down from the Nandi 
Hill towards Darchen had frozen up. Some of the 
topmost ice sheets were beginning to melt down and this 
made the slope towards Gyangdrak to become slippery. 

The boys knew what to do. They controlled the horses 
and kept them walking towards the monastery. Sardar 
Amarpal Singh had ridden horses earlier in his native 
village, but this journey was quite different. He had also 
become older, heavier and had not ridden horses on 
steep slopes. The boy kept asking him to lean forward to 
help the horse climb the slope faster. The monk from 
Nalanda found it difficult to breathe if he would lean 
forward. He had to sit straight up and gasp for air, and 
this made it more difficult. He ended up being almost 
breathless. Shenshe had traveled this route, but had 
always done it on foot. He did not have any problem 
with his breathing and enjoyed riding the horse. 

The Gyangdrak Gompa, or Gyengtak, as it was usually 
called, sat on a hillock that looked like an island by 
itself, in this harsh topography around the Mount 
Kailash. One could see the Ashtapada slope from behind 
the Gyangdrak Gompa. Today, it was resplendant. The 
monastery seemed to have been constructed across three 
or four levels. The bottom two levels were in white 
colour, while the top two levels were in shark contrast, 
in brown shades. The bottom level also served as the 
compound around the monastery, and must have helped 
establish the plinth for its construction at this remote 
location. 

The uppermost level of the monastery was quite majestic 
in its appearance. It emerged from within the white 
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compound and the ground structures, and rose high 
above the hillock. It seemed quite juxtaposed with the 
dark and shining white clouds that were floating around 
it. One side of this uppermost level did not have any 
windows. There were four large windows on the each of 
the other two sides. The side opposite the one without 
windows had two small windows alongside a broad wide 
window in the centre. The level below the uppermost 
had two large windows established in alternate central 
positions below the four large windows. A faint footpath 
could be seen after the rainstorm of the previous night, 
going to the monastery. The prayer flags were intact and 
did not seem to have been blown away during the storm. 

They entered the Gyangdrak Gompa compound and 
alighted from the horses. The boys and the Sherpas took 
the animals and went around to spots that they were 
familiar with. They knew the locations to camp down for 
the evening and night at the Gompa. Shenshe, Amarpal 
and the monk from Nalanda walked through the 
compound. Large prayer wheels were rotating slowly in 
the noon breeze in the entrance to the compound. Three 
large prayer wheels were affixed within one wooden 
frame, and there were twelve such frames in a row. The 
thirty-six prayer wheels were golden in colour, and the 
bright-red frames gave it a beautiful contrast. 

They could see various camping sites at a distance. 
Darchen seemed to be just a patch of huts and tents at a 
distance. The Manasarovar lake was shimmering as a 
faint patch of sky that had come to rest on the ground. A 
caravan of tour groups was moving around in the 
distance, approaching Darchen. Four land rovers 
followed by two trucks, followed by another group of six 
land rovers with two trucks. The rainstorm must have 
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lifted in the region, thought Shenshe, and very soon, 
other pilgrim groups would begin to come together at 
Darchen. 

The entrance to the gompa was similar to those 
elsewhere, with the two deer seated facing the wheel of 
dharma, in the center. Towards the hill-slopes, they 
could see two retreat cabins set up into the cliff. One of 
the monks was watching them from a lower window and 
came out to greet and welcome Shenshe, for he had 
recognised him as the local policeman. Shenshe 
wondered with amusement, if the monk could figure out 
the nature of the strange group that he must be seeing, a 
Han Chinese policeman, a buddhist monk from India, 
and a sikh pilgrim. 
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Chapter 7: Part 4: The monks of Gyangdrak and 
Choku discuss the Beyul 



The monk bowed to Shenshe, and said, "Welcome, my 
brothers, I am Shedrub Repa, and I welcome you all to 
the Gyangdrak monastery. This is the Gyangdrak 
Gompa." He pronounced the words, Gyangdrak Gompa, 
in a very thick Tibetan accent, as "rGyang-grags" and, 
"dgon-pa". Shenshe did not even bother to bow in 
return. Who was he to welcome him here and there, in 
his own territory? He had more than enough right to 
enter any premises around the Rang Renpoche mountain, 
sacred or not, he thought. 

The monk from Nalanda glanced at Amarpal Singh, who 
nodded his approval. He walked up to Shedrub, the 
monk from Gyangdrak, and bowed low, to show more 
than adequate respect, and said, "My brother, I am also 
from Tibe, and my fathers before me, and my 
grandfather, have visited the Gyangdrak Gompa. My 
name is Sonam Sangye. I am extremely proud that I am 
able to visit this sacred place today and be able to meet 
you. I am thoroughly blessed today." 

Shenshe realized that this was the first time that he heard 
the monk from Nalanda refer to himself by his name. 
This must indeed be a special occasion for him, perhaps 
more important than what the Sikh pilgrim wished to 
achieve. Sonam continued, "Let me introduce my dear 
brother from India, from Punjab. He is a holy man from 
the Sikh religion, and has come to trace the footsteps of 
his first Master, who visited the sacred mountain and 
traveled in this sacred land of ours. That was several 
hundreds of years ago." 
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"His name is Sardar Amarpal Singh. We were at 
Darchen yesterday, and during the rainstorm of the night 
before. This kind policeman at Darchen, has become like 
a good friend and brother to the both of us. He is a nice 
man, Brother Shenshe," said Sonam, the monk from 
Nalanda, "But, we are here for a very strange reason, and 
I beg you, my brother, Shedrub, to indulge us our 
strange request. My Sikh brother, he who himself is a 
holy man in Amritsar, and very well respected, he 
walked about in the rainstorm in the middle of the night, 
and he says, that he saw the sacred mountain, peaceful, 
with no rain falling on it, and he feels, he says, that he 
saw something happening on it. Some movement. He 
says that he thinks that the sacred mountain is calling." 

The monk from Gyangdrak, Shedrub, smiled, and bowed 
in respect towards Sardar Amarpal Singh. Shenshe was 
surprised. What was happening? This monk was not 
even surprised that a strange pilgrim, a Sikh pilgrim, had 
come to the monastery for the first time perhaps in its 
history, and he tells him this weird story that he saw 
some movement on the sacred mountain during a 
rainstorm, and this monk believes him? What was wrong 
with this people? He could have been so much happier if 
he could have been posted at Shanghai or Beijing. Even, 
Kashgar would have been better. And the police 
bureaucracy had to post him at this totally forsaken 
place, at Darchen, and he had to listen to stories like this. 

As if in answer to his unasked question, Shedrub replied, 
"Our Sikh brother is indeed blessed to have been able to 
see the magic of the sacred mountain. I am not surprised 
at all. Anything can happen here, in this valley of the 
Rang Renpoche Mountain. But, come inside the Gompa, 
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and take rest. Brother Shenshe, please inform our Sikh 
brother that he is not alone in thinking that there was 
something happening on the sacred mountain during the 
rainstorm. He is not crazy. There was something indeed 
different on the sacred mountain during the night." 

Shenshe could not believe what he was hearing. The 
monk was actually saying that there was someone else 
who would have seen movement on the sacred mountain 
during the middle of the rainstorm. How could that be 
possible? He would have to investigate this situation. 
What would happen if this would become known all 
over the world? The government would kill him, for he 
was the only policeman in this region now, today, and he 
was here, on the spot, and he would have to admit that 
he did not know anything about any suspicious activity 
on the mountain. 

Shedrub, the monk from Gyangdrak, continued, "The 
monks from the Choku Gompa are here, having come an 
hour ago. They speak of strange happenings on the 
sacred mountain. They also feel there was some 
movement during the night. Come, enter our gompa. 
Rest for some time." 

Shedrub led them inside the main prayer hall. There 
were several tour groups and pilgrims seated around. 
There had been pilgrims sitting around with their tents 
and equipment in the compound outside the gompa. It 
was cooler inside the prayer hall, and much more 
comfortable than looking continuously at the snow clad 
peaks. The light often reflected painfully off the peaks 
and the snowy landscape. The low-lit candles inside the 
prayer hall provided the comfort that one needed. 
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In one sunlit corner, the monks from Choku Gompa and 
Gyangdrak Gompa were seated together and were in 
discussion. They looked up at Shedrub and the strange 
group of visitors, a Han Chinese policeman, a Buddhist 
monk from India and a Sikh holy man. The senior monk 
from Gyangdrak Gompa could guess that Brother 
Shedrub would have more than adequate reason to bring 
this group to the discussion with brother monks from the 
Choku Gompa. He stood up and welcomed them to be 
seated. Brother Shedrub went ahead to organize some 
refreshments and hot soup for the visitors. 

The senior monk greeted the three visitors, "Welcome to 
Gyangdrak, for this is the sacred house of the Most 
Enlightened One in many ways than what is known to 
us. I am blessed to be here to serve you, having come all 
the way from my native home in the valley of Mustang 
in Nepal. I am Nam Ang Tsering, and the seniormost 
monk at Gyangdrak. I welcome you here. There are our 
brother monks from Choku, and they come here to 
discuss with us. Come, join us." 

The monk from Nalanda acknowledged the welcome, 
and replied, "Greetings, senior brother, and guardian of 
this sacred place, I am Sonam Sangye, I am from this 
sacred land, but my parents had gone to India and I study 
at Nalanda. I bring with me, Sardar Amarpal Singh, a 
holy man from Amritsar in India, and brother Shenshe, 
the policeman who has been very helpful and kind to us, 
from Darchen. I am sure that you would have met him 
before and you know him. We do not wish to disturb 
you, but we come here, because my brother, Amarpal, 
thought he saw something strange happen in the night on 
the sacred mountain, during the rainstorm, and he says 
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that he is being called by the sacred mountain to come 
closer to the slopes and the peak." 

The senior monk of Gyangdrak, Ang Tsering, nodded in 
appreciation at the judgement shown by his brother, 
Shedrub, and said, "Welcome, one and all, this is the 
meeting place of all religions. God is here, and makes 
his presence known by the different messages he sends 
to one and all. We are all humans, and it is this particular 
detail that is dear to him, and nothing else. Our brothers 
from Choku are also here to discuss the same strange 
happening that took place at night. They also feel that 
something or somebody or some strange thing was 
happening in the middle of the night, during the 
rainstorm, on the slopes of the sacred mountain. We are 
discussing it." 

Sardar Amarpal Singh, at the invitation of Master Ang 
Tsering, explained what had happened with him during 
the night at Darchen. Brother Shedrub, the monks from 
Gyangdrak and the visiting monks from Choku listened 
in silence to the strange looking Sikh pilgrim. They had 
seen Sikhs earlier in Tibet and in Nepal, but they had 
never spoken to any Sikh or discussed religion with 
them. To hear Sardar Amarpal Singh, speak with such 
passion, devotion, reverence and knowledge about the 
greatness of the Rang Renpoche Mountain, the monks 
could only marvel silently at the amazing diversity of 
attachment that brought pilgrims to the region. 

The two monks from Choku explained to the seated 
group about what had happened at the Choku and 
Dirapuk areas during the rainstorm. They explained the 
visions of Brother Tameng and old man Dawa, and the 
happenings at the valley behind the Dirapuk Gompa. 
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They also explained about the expedition that had started 
to enter the mysterious valley behind the Dirapuk area 
and of how eagerly the many people had joined up in the 
journey. The monks also explained the fears of Master 
Rinchen from Choku that he did not wish to commit any 
sacrilege or take up any wrong action. It would be good 
to know if there were records or knowledge of any such 
mysterious happening, or of the existence of the 
mysterious valley. They wished to know, they explained, 
if the records of the numerous Beyuls in the region 
included mention of the mysterious valley behind the 
Dirapuk Gompa. Sardar Amarpal Singh heard them in 
silence, and felt a happy sort of calmness within him, as 
he realized that he had not been wrong, and he had not 
gone crazy. 
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Chapter 7: Part 5: The Beyuls of Guru Rinpoche 
are discussed 



Master Ang Tsering heard the monks from Choku speak 
of the happenings in the valley of the Kang Renpoche 
Mountain during the rainstorm. He was concerned. He 
had been aware that there could be surprising events, 
unexplained occurrences and enormously intensive 
spiritual experiences in this region. He had never known 
of such a series of events, so very totally unrelated, 
across so many locations, to people who did not know 
each other, and all these events happening during one 
stormy night. This had never happened. 

The monks from Choku had begun to once again retell 
the story of the sighting of the wild yaks in the 
rainstorm. Sardar Amarpal Singh seemed to be excited 
about the fact that the wild yaks had gone out of sight in 
front of the Choku monastery. He kept nudging the 
monk from Nalanda and repeatedly pointed at the slopes 
of the Kang Renpoche. Shenshe, the policeman, looked 
up startled at the excitement of the Sikh holy man. 
Looking at the head monk of Gyangtrak, Shenshe spoke 
in Chinese, "I hope this holy man from India is not 
planning to walk up the slopes of the Kang Renpoche. 
He wants to do that. I do not want any trouble if he goes 
up the slope." 

Startled, Master Tsering asked, in Chinese, "What do 
you mean? He wants to walk up the sacred slopes? And, 
you brought him here, to Gyangtrak, to the entrance to 
the inner kora7 Why did you do that? You are 
responsible. I will inform the Superintendent at 
Shiquanhe or your senior officers at Ngari if he does 
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that." He knew that the policeman would worry about 
that threat. Master Tsering knew what was to be done 
with enthusiastic pilgrims. He had done that earlier. 
There were methods to do so in a peaceful manner. 

Sardar Amarpal Singh spoke to Sonam Sangye, the 
monk from Nalanda, "Brother, did I not tell you that I 
saw something on the sacred Sumeru? I was correct. 
See, these monks are telling us that those twelve men 
and the very large wild yaks and the wolves disappeared 
from view near the Choku monastery. Did I not tell you 
that there was no rain on the sacred Sumeru during the 
rainstorm? These monks are also saying the same thing. 
They are saying that there was no rain for some time in 
the area near the sacred Sumeru." 

Master Tsering decided that it was time that he took 
control of the discussion. He spoke to Sardar Amarpal 
Singh, Brother Sonam Sangye, Shenshe and the monks 
from Choku Gompa, "Brothers, let us focus on what is 
being requested for action to be undertaken. This is the 
valley of magic. Anything can happen here. Let us not 
question about what has happened. We are not here to 
question the reasons about why they happen. We need to 
determine what is to be done in the future, and what is 
our role in it. We are at the correct location, at 
Gyangdrak." 

"We are at the inner kora, and this is the most sacred of 
all the locations around the sacred Rang Renpoche 
Mountain. We have been here the longest, and we are 
the guardians of this valley. We are not a museum, we 
are here with a purpose that has been given to us for 
nearly a thousand years," Master Tsering continued, 
"From the times of Ghuya Gangpa, who was the 
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rdordzin, we are older than some of the various 
communities of the different religions. And to this day, 
we cannot ever say that we know all the mysteries of the 
Rang Renpoche. And of those mysteries that we know 
about, we do not know the secrets of these happenings." 

The younger monk from Choku Gompa bowed in 
respect, and said, "Master, we come here, therefore, to 
seek your guidance. Our Master has instructed that we 
request you to inform us about the secrets and the 
teachings of Guru Rinpoche, and of the secrets of the 
mysterious Beyuls, the hidden valleys. After all, this was 
also the region where three different kingdoms existed, 
since the Zhang Zhung empires. It is possible that there 
may be a list, or an ancient book, or a Thangka painting 
that could inform us about the hidden valley behind the 
Dirapuk gompa. There may also be mention about the 
existence of the herds of large wild yaks." 

Shenshe interrupted, "Wait. I am not bothered about 
valleys and wild yaks, and whether there was rain and 
whether it stopped or did not stop. What is this that you 
tell me about twelve pilgrims who sat in the open and 
disappeared in the night? Where did they go to?" 

The younger monk from Choku Gompa replied, "We do 
not know. That is the reason why we are here today at 
the sacred Gyangdrak Gompa. They were sitting out 
there in the open, in the outer kora, and they sat there 
during the rainstorm. Now they are no longer seen in the 
kora, or near the Dirapuk Gompa, and nobody has seen 
them at Darchen or Tarboche. We are unable to say what 
happened to them. We are here at the sacred Gyangdrak 
Gompa to enquire for more information and guidance." 
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Sardar Amarpal Singh spoke to Brother Sonam Sangye, 
who in turn translated for Shenshe, and said, "My 
brother, the Sikh holy man, says that he thinks that the 
twelve pilgrims walked up into the slopes of the sacred 
mountain. You may wish to follow them into the 
mountain, if you wish, since you are the policeman in 
this region. He is joking, of course, my friend. But, he 
asked me to tell you this. You cannot tell if he is joking 
or not, for he does not look like he is smiling. But, I 
know him for many days now, and I know that he is 
joking." 

Shenshe sat quietly, sullen, at the leg pulling by the Sikh 
holy man, at his expense. Master Tsering replied, to the 
younger monk from Choku Gompa, and said, "The 
reality of the mysterious valley, in this land, is older than 
the Most Enlightened One, when this land was of the 
Bon. It is also said that the first great master of the Bon, 
Tonpa Shenrab, was also an earlier manifestation of the 
Most Enlightened One. But that is of course, argued, 
depending upon who is telling whom." 

"The Bon call this the land of Olmo Lungring, and this 
name was for what is almost the entire land of the Ngari, 
and to the west of Ngari, and some lands in other nations 
outside China and Tibet. I have heard mention of what 
you say of the circle of stones, and pilgrims who have 
come to this sacred land, from west of Ngari, and this is 
mentioned in some old documents that refer to an 
ancient land of Staggzig, but I have to search for these 
records," Master Tsering continued, "It used to be said 
that anything can happen in the land of Shambala, but all 
that is romantic stuff. It is not from the records and 
diaries of our ancient masters of the gompas in this 
land." 
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The monks of Gyangdrak and Choku Gompas gathered 
around Master Ang Tsering, as he began to speak about 
the sacred land. Brother Sonam Sangye sat in 
excitement. Sardar Amarpal Singh sat patiently. Each 
person knew that what they would hear from Master 
Tsering, here at the entrance to the inner kora, could not 
be told by anyone else, and could not be read about in 
any book in the outside world. On his part, Shenshe 
could not care less. He was more worried about the team 
of government officers to come from Ngari in five days 
to enquire about the garbage thrown about by the 
pilgrims at Darchen. Somebody had complained and 
somebody high up in the government had been called 
from some embassy of China in some important country, 
and the officers from Ngari had been asked to enquire 
into the matter. And, here he was, in this remote 
monastery, following a Sikh holy man and a Buddhist 
monk from India, and hearing stories. 

Master Tsering, bowed his head in reverence, and 
continued, "There are ancient books, and records, that 
the Bon call the gzermig, I think, that the Beyuls exist in 
actual fact. They are not mysterious and they are not 
confined to mythology. The mystery is about what may 
exist inside these Beyuls. We know of the Amitabha 
Buddha, and we know of the bdebacan of the Sacred 
Master, that the people from the holy land of India, think 
to be sukhavati. Ancient scriptures in India, for Hindus, 
this is also the mystery of lands hidden inside the 
dzambuigling, or as they call it, the Jambudvipa." 

"The Kang Renpoche Mountain was known to the Bon, 
to the ancients who learnt from the Most Enlightened 
One, of those who followed the Buddha Amitabha, and 
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to the ancient Hindus, this sacred mountain was known 
as the Yungdrung Gutseg or as the Gyungdrung 
Dgubrtseg, and this is known to the modern Christian 
world that questions everything that we know, as the 
axis mundi, whatever it is that they mean. The Bon, the 
ancient Hindus and the ancient Buddhists or the Jains, 
did not think this to be so. They knew that this land was 
the center of the planet. The heavens of our gods exist 
here. Our ancients spoke of the hidden lands as the 
Beyuls. These could be the lands of our gods. You 
cannot expect to walk inside these valleys and meet our 
gods or holy spirits wandering about, waiting to meet 
you." 
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